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pastiche. The satire was not merely a spirit, but a kind, in
classical and neo-classical literature. It survived into the first
half of the nineteenth century: Byron had a number of scath-
ing satires in verse, particularly English Bards and Scotch
Reviewers. As late as 1846-47, Bulwer-Lytton and Tennyson
bandied Satires, of which they were later not a little ashamed.
The satirical spirit will never die 5 but satire as a separate poeti-
cal genre is fortunately obsolete. Even in the hands of honest
Boileau, it was a surly, ungenerous thing. Lyric Satire on a
political theme reached its height with Victor Hugo (Les
Chatiments, against Napoleon III). We no longer believe with
Juvenal that indignation is a legitimate Muse: Facit indignmo
versum. The "giant sorrows of a world" should be as fit a
theme for poetry as dalliance or frustration5 but it is difficult
to raise personal attacks to the level of great poetry.

What is the lyric then? It remains fundamentally what it
was in the beginning: a song. No other characteristic is in-
dispensable: nonsense verse, cheerful or gloomy, like Edward
Lear's Jumblies, or Poe's Ulaltme, may have lyrical virtue,
if only it be musical enough 5 when the lyric note is heard in
prose, it must have the purity and richness of music. Con-
versely, no dull-sounding line can be truly lyrical, however
great the thought, however deep the feeling, that it conveys.

As a rule, the lyric implies earnestness, and even solemnity.
Such is the case with the Psalm, the hymn, the anthem, the
ode, the best of the popular ballads, a few supreme bdlades>
the greatest sonnets and elegies. It is, as we have seen, the
best justification of metrical form that it strikes such a keynote,
that it commits the writer and attunes the reader to a loftiness,
to an intensity, which in prose might seem excessive. But it
should not be forgotten that there is a legitimate domain for
the lighter lyric, for the merry song, for deft and dainty
society verse, and for the Anacreontic tradition.

In the highest lyric, two elements are blended, but in un-
equal proportions: general reflections on the problems of man's
destiny, and a personal confession* We have called the first